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EXERCISES 


At the Consecration of the New Masonic Hall, in the 
City of Charleston, South Carolina September 22, 
5841. 


The Masonic Hall, at the corner of King and Went- 
worth-streets, in the city of Charleston S.C. was 
dedicated to Masonic purposes on Wednesday, Sept. 
22d, 5841. 

he spacious Hall on the second story was filled 
with a vast concourse of Ladies and Gentlemen, at an 
early hour. At4 o'clock, P. M., the Grand Lodge 
of Ancient Free Masons, of South Carolina, in full 
regalia, entered the Hall, followed by the several 
subordinate Lodges, and the Chapters of Royal Arch 
Masens, clothed with the decorations, and wearing 
the jewels of their respective Orders. 

While the Grand Lodge was entering, and ap- 
proaching the East, the following Ode, written by 
Past Grand Master, John L. Wilson, was sung ac- 
companied with instrumental music, by a number of 
Professors and Amateurs, who kindly volunteered their 
services for the occasion. 


ODE. 


See! see! the sons of light 
Array’d in jewels bright, 

How in these courts they flow; 
The symbol banner see! 
it speaks of Masonry, 

Which only Masoas know. 


Sound, sound the tuneful striag! 
Corn, oil, and wine they bring, 
Around the Lodge they go; 
Raise high the solemn note: 
Let it to Heaven float! 
This Hall shall shield from woe. 


Mark how that aged man, 
Whose life seems but a span 
The sacred pages bear; 
The compasses rest thereon, 
A gem too, all should owa, 
The never erring square, 


At earth’s foundation Jaid, 
All things our Father made, 
The prototype is here; 
Or strike aloud again 
yul-inspiring strain! 
.s@t music banish care, 


ier in Heaven, see! 
y children here agree! 
"Twas thine own wisdom’s plan; 
pen to ev'ry eye 
_ be sacred pages lie, 
That all thy truth may scan. 

‘The Grand Chaplain then addressed the Throne 
ef Grace in an impressive and appropriate prayer, when 
an Invovocation Hymn, written by Brother St. John 
Phillips, M. D., Past Master of Lodge No. 14, was 
sung. 


An Address was then delivered by the Most Rev. 
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| Albert Case, Grand Chaplain, which was succeeded 
by an Ode, also written by Brother Philips. 

The Grand Lodge and Brethren thew proceeded to 
the Lodge reom, which was duly tyled; the M. W. 
Grand Master, Gen. Edward H. Edwards, delivered 
an Address, when the ceremony of Dedication took 
place, according to ancient form and usage; after 
which the following Resolutions were unanimously 
adopted : 

On motion of P. G. M. Richard W. Cogdell, 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Grand Lodge be 
returned to the M. W. Grand Master, and the Most 
Rev. Grand Chaplain, forthe very appropriate Ad- 
dresses delivered by them, and that they, together 
with the Odes and Hymn sung on the occasion, be 
published for the use of the fraternity. 

On motion of P. G. M. Charles M. Furman, 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Grand Lodge be 
returned to the Gentlemen Professors and Ameteurs, 
for their services voluntarily rendered, and for the 
handsome and satisfactory manner in which the musi- 
cal part of the celebration was performed. 

The Grand Lodge was then closed in ample form. 


GRAND CHAPLAIN’S ADDRESS. 
Brethren of the Craft— 


We have assembled this day to perform a pleasing, 
a most delightful duty. To dedicate the Hall you 
have erected, to universal philanthropy—to give a lo- 
cal habitation to that altar, around which an assem- 
bled world of the Fraternity may unite in the practice 
of the sublime virtues. 

It matters not to what form of government he is 
subject—whether under the most despotic, or the 
most free; around this altar he will always meet with 
a friend, protector and brother. Nor does it matter 
whether he has bowed down to idols, or false gods, 
with the Pagan—performed a pilgrimage to Mecca 
with the Mahometan—acknowledged no Divine laws 
but the Mosaic—or kneels with the Christian to his 
Father in heaven, in thankfulness for the revelations 
of his Son, ‘*sent to turn away every one from his 
iniquities.” At this altar he will be received with 
outstretched arms, and every thnill of his heart will 
be met witha respoasive throe of sympathy from each 
and all. 

Although our doors are guarded from the intrusions 
of the curious and the idle, as well as the malicious 
assaults of those who are ignorant of our tenets, yet 
the instant tne most humble and destitute of the Fra- 
ternity approach the hall, the drawn sword of the Ty- 
ler is the egis of his protection, and the swift revol- 
ving door exhibits to his ravishsd eyes—friends and 
brothers, ready to receive, and swift to administer to 
his every want. 

It has been a matter of astonishment to many, how 
any society, consisting of such apparently discordant 
materials as compose the Masonic Fraternity, has 
lasted so long, and gives such evidence of continued 
future existence. 

When they are told that the passions engendered 
by the bickerings of party, and the more cruel denun- 
ciatious of theological seets, can never find admittance 
here, they will then see-much of the fruitful sources 
of discord at once dried up and removed. But, when 
they are informed that the Mason bows at an altar, 
where brotherly Love, Truth, Temperance, Fortitude, 

















| Prudence, Justice and Charity, unbounded reign ; 
where 


' “ Friendship,’on wing ether al flying round, 

Stretches her arm to bless the hallowed ground, 
Humanity well pleased, there takes her stand, 

Holding her daughter Pity in her hand: 

Here Charity, which soothes the widow’s sigh, 
And wipes the dew drop from the Orphan’s eye : 
There stands Benevolence, whose large embrace 
Uncircumscribed, takes in the human race: 
She sees each narrow tie, each private end 
Indignant—virtue’s universal friend, 

Scorning each frantic zealot toel, 

She stamps on Mason’s breasts her golden rule.” 


I say when they are thus informed, there will be uo 
more astonishment that our Society has stood— stands 
—and will continue to stand. when selfishness, hatred, 
and all base principles, shall disolve and die. Surely 
there is nothing surprising in seeing every nation, 
sect and caste, paying a deep regard and reverence 
for those sublime virtues, which are universally ad- 
initted and admired. Qh, no! It is a matter of more 
surprise that all who kaow so much of our Institution 
as we are permitted to reveal,do mot rash to our 
Lodges, to know what other virtues we teach, and 
what are incentives to the performance of the highest 
moral duties. 


My Brethren and Friends. 


I will not detaia you a moment with the antiquity 
and origin of our Society. It matters not whether 
the fanciful idea of Preston, that it dates from creation, 
or the more rational deduction of others, that it was 
instituted at the building ot Solomon's Temple, be 
correct or otherwise; we know that it is of human 
origin, resting upon pillars, witheut which Heaven 
itself would fall. We know that it ranks among the 
most ancient and the most honored of human insti- 
tutions; it has withstood the assaults of Buropean 
despotic tyraats, and the Spanish Inquisition; and in 
our own free and happy country, the unbridled fury 
of the ignorant, and the more artful falsehoods and 
subtle insinuations of the demagogue have passed by, 
without scathing a pillar, or dimming the lustre of our 
smallest light! 


The antiquity of the Institution affords abundant 
evidence to the reflecting mind, that the principles of 
eternal truth abide with it; and the great and good 
g have been its eulogists, entitle it to the respect of 
alle 

No other system of ethics or philosophy has endur- 
ed the test of time, and the finger of decay, like 
rg inculcated within the veil of the Masonic Tem- 
p e. 

The palaces of kings have been left desolate; whole 
cities have crumbled inte ruia, fertile fields have been 
laid waste; nations have gone to oblivion, and are 
numbered with the things that were. Even the no- 
blest memorials of the skill of the craftsmen have 
been laid in ashes. The luad of Palestine is the land 
of the turbaned Mosiiem—the glory of Moriah, the 
mount of God’s own temple, hath passed away; the 
throne of Solomon, so long the wonder of the world, 
has fallen down; the beauty of its diadem has faded, 
its coronal is withered. ‘The seat of Tyre’s earthly 














glory—that ‘crowning city, whose merchants were 
princes, and whose traffickers were the honorable of 
the earth;” the birth place of the * widow's son,” is 
made a piace whereon the fisherman spread their nets. 
Babylon, too, * the glory of the kingdoms, the beauty 
of Chaldee’s excellency,” is overthrown—its banquet- 
ing halls are the abode of reptiles, and wild beasts 
how! in her desolate places. Yet amid all this and 
greater desolation, Masonry still lives! Jo the lan- 
guage of a daughter of song, 


“ Crowns have grown play-things, since first we united, 
Glory’s frail fabric have fallen to nought; 
Nations have risen, like lamps newly lighted, 
Then ia oppression’s dark mantle been caught, 
While hke a sunny rill, 
Sileat, yet gaining still, 
Deeper.and*wider our influence has spread ; 
Soothing the widow’s fears, 
Wiping the orphan’s tears, 
Strength to the weak—to the fatherless, bread.” 


How idle, and how impotent are, and ever will be 
the puny efforts of malice, or tke strong arm of pow- 
er against the inculcation and practice of the sublime 
virtues, which have a common God for their origin, 
aod.an unbounded universe for their temple! 

Those who are ignorant of the use to which we ap- 
oly the ordinary implements af handicraftsmen, can- 
not be fully informed of their usefulness without 
imitation. But we all know that the most impressive 
mode of communicating kaowledge, is by the language 
of symbols. The square andthe compasses which 
are used by operative Masons convey no moral infor- 
mation,to.the ordinary observer,but resting as they are 
upon that sacred volume, which is never closed in 
our Lodges, they at once teach the most important 
and salutary.lessons of our duties to ourselves, our 
country, and our God. 

The Bible teaches us.to honor and adore the Al- 
mighty-maker of heayen and earth, and the existence 
of the great Architect of the Universe is a lemoly 
acknowledged, and his blessing invoked in every law- 
ful convocation of the brotherhood. 

The truth of the sacred page which informs. us 
that the eye of the Omniscient. never slumbers nor 
sleeps, is forcibly impressed upon our minds by a 
prominent emblem of our order, which, instructs us 
thatthe ‘all seeing eye” is upon us, and we cangot 
elude its vigils. 

By one of the implements which rests on the open 
book, we are taught to Square our lives by the prinei- 
ples of morality and virtue, and to.let our conduct 


be in accordance with the immutable principles. of 


God. 

By. the other, we are taught to compass our. desires 
within, due bounds, to circumscribe our wants and 
expenditures within the circle of reasonable duty. 

Who does.not see in the level the equality of our 
nature, the guardian. care of. our.common Parert, 
aod that all are equally destined to the grave! By it 
we are instructed to meet upon the /evel, to acknow!l- 
edge no distinction savéghose uf merit, and to allow no 
external inequality to c 
brotherly love. 

Who does not see 
of an upright man, and thereby receive instruction to 
walk uprightly before God and maa; in the pot ol in- 
cense, purity of conduct, and in the Bee J/ive indus- 


The sword poiated to the naked heart, immediately. 


below the ‘all’ seeing eye,” cautions.us to avoid 
transgression and sin, or certain punishment will fol- 
low our demerits. 

The Anchor and the Ark, the Hour Glass and the 
Scythe, teach the Mason lessons of instruction, that 
are all important to his happiness. 
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neglected. I know they will be done, and well done; 
and I trust that the “all-seeing eye” which pervades 
the inmost recesses of the heart, may look with be- 
nignity upon your labors. 

Brethren, Officers, and Members of the subordinate 
lodges: 

Your lodges are the pillars upon which the Grand 
Lodge rests. It is by your prosperity. and assistance 
they flourish aod rise to eminence. By: your aid we 
are provided with this stately Hall.for our future con- 
venience and comfort. 

But above all it is by your good conduct that Ma- 
soury is to be good report. Already has it:been view- 
ed ic an unfavorable light by some, They. haye been 
so uncharitable as to charge home upon Free. Mason- 
ry, every thing reprehensible in the conduct of Ma- 
sons; thug pretending that if, there he a bad Mason, 
the principles of the Institution must have base tea- 
dencies. 

But this is manifestly an unjust mode of reasoning 
—it is uafsir to pronounce every system base, which 
may have some unmorthy meu attached to it. Bad 

men may, and do, occasionally gain, admission into 
| our Lodges, but if they are not rendered better there- 
by, they are not worthy to be retained. Better to ap- 
ply the pruning knife occasionally, than that the whole 
body suffer from the bad conduct of those, who are 
unworthy to be called Masogs. If our Order has been 
disgraced by some, so likewise has it been honored by 
many great.and vittzoas men, who reflect lustre on 
any Society—whose actions. even prejudice cannot 
censure, and whose virtues, maligaity itself dare not 
limpeach. Though our Institution has suffered from 
the conduct ofits professed friends, though it.has been 
retarded ia its movements. by enemies from. without, 
the night of its sorrow is well nigh speat, the morning 
has dawned, and great will be the light of the day. 

Masonry is now rising from, her apparent slumbers, 
removing the rabbish in the way of her progress,— 
the cloud that, lowered o’er her, brightness. is disap- 
pearing, and she will stand forth fair as the sun in the 
heavens! 

I congratulate you, my brethren, on the prospects 
of our beloved order. Throughout our. common 
country an increasing interest is manifested in her 
behalf—and here, where your.former temple was de- 
stroyed, another. has arisen, a monument of-your de- 
votion to. Free Masonry, and-an ornament to your 
city. I trust that the glery of-this latter temple shall 
be greater.and more permanent than the glory.of the 
former. 

The opposition has nearly.ceased, and the desire 
of the community. is, that here you may cultivate and 
extend the principles you hold dear. 

You, have advocates. zside from members of the 
crafti—advocates. whose intercessions will be heard 
and answered, for they. are-the pleadings of the wid- 
ows and orphans, who have been suceored by the 
hands of Free Masons, and who gratefully acknowl- 
edge the beneficial influence of: Masonry. 

I charge you, my brethren, that you neglect not 
the practice of the priaciple enjoined upon you. 

The interest of the craft is in the same measure in 
your hands, 


| 


q 


applying the means of your. Lodges to other than Ma- 
sonic purposes. Regulatked by the precepts of wis- 
dom, supported by the strength of virtue, and adorned 
with the beauty of benevolence, your actions will es- 


and good. 

Live withia the bounds of prudence; control the 
passions ; keep a tongue of good report; maiosain 
truth, and practice charity; and you will not only 
display the principles of the Order, but do no more 





But I will not fatigue you with a further recital off to. commend Free-Masonry, than allthe arguments 


our symbolical nomenclature, which stands first in 
the philosophy ef language, and is familiar to every 
Mason. 

M. W G. Master, and Officers of the G. Lodge: 


The edifice which here has risea under your. in- 


}you cap wield, or all the eloquence of verbial panegy- 
| ric. 

Itis said, that when Alexender the Conqueror, was 
informed that a manin his army bearing his name, 
|was a coward, he summoned him to his presence, and 





if there are those calling themselves Free-Masons, 
who are not influenced by the principles of Masonr,— 
who constantly practice that she condemns—the 
should alter.their conduct or cease to call themselves. 
Masons, for.it is not proper for men.to remain with us" 
who will not practice in some degree, the precepts uf 
the Institution, 

Let me entreat you, my brethren, to preserve ix; 
the diligent exercise of those virtues. which you are 
taught in, your Lodges. Masonry is caiculated to 
to make a good man better; and none can equal de- 
gree the highest point of human perfection, without 
being a Mason. 

May. God give you strength .to.do all-its reasonable 
requirements. 

Fellow Citizens— 

Not ofthe Order. of Masonry, permit me to render 
to you our thanks for honoring us-with your attead- 
ance at this-time. 

To the Ladies, more especially, is it incumbent on- 
me to speak. In behalf of the Fraternity, 7 thang 
you for your presence and attention. ’Tis true. that 
the rules of admission forbid the conferring of the de- 
greesof Masonry oa woman: not, however, from a 
want of esteem for her sex, or regard for her influ- 


« 








|her energies in the cause of humanity. 


ence, nor by reason of the absurd and Jibellous asser- 
jtion, that ** no. woman can keep a, secret’”—but fram 
one, among other reasons, that at the building of the 
|Temple they did not labor with the Craft—nor are 
they requred to do so at this day, or to enter the lists in, 


| Legislative halls, or to go to the field of carnage and 
\slaughter, in defence of their country. No: where 


Masonry is cherished hy the other sex, there females 


jare saved from these, andthe sterner duties of active 
life, and instead of being the laborers and defenders, 


they are protected. 


But there is a higher and.a better :eason why they 
are not admitted. They do not require the incentives 
nay, the obligations of Masonry to induce them to 
practice the virtues I. have spoken.of; What Mason. 
'js there, who. practices more eminently that-love whichr 
forgives injuries, or returns good for evi than woman? 
Temperance, which is taught andjenforced upoa man, 
is her habit. In fortitude, that which bears the ills. 
of life. without repining and undergoes every privation 
without a murmur—what man, nay, what Mason can 
equal woman? Where will you seek prudence, but 
in the modest refinements of woman? Justice is. 
wisely represented by a female figure, and an even bal- 


‘ance ; and Charity could wot be. personified, but inthe 


character of helpless children clustering round, and 
hanging upon the angelic eyes of woman! I have 
said she does not reqnire the incentives that man does 
to induce to the. practice of the noble virtues, or enlist 
If more proof 
of this.fact were needed, we.have it inthe testimony of 
the intelligent Ledyard, who had -visited every quar- 
ter of the globe, and carefully observed the disposition 
and habits af both sexes.. He says: “ Ip all countries 
civil and savage, I have found man rude, cruel and 





cia . | kindness and <attention.” 
Be not iadifferent thereto! sully it not! semper 


by dissipation or vice ; but let caution guard you from! the obligations of Masoury.?; Who. does not rather 


isay, that man, the rough ashler, should submit to ar- 


inhospitable; but in no country, savage or civilized, 
have I ever addressed woman .in the language.of de- 
cency.and: politeaess, but, [. wag responded to, with 
Who. then can.see the pro- 
priety or necessity of woman's. taking upon herself: 


tificial bonds, and such moral influences as Masonry 
exerts, that he may become strong in moral principle 


: : °S-/ and the virtues, and’ active in deed i 
cape censure, and receive the approbation of the a Poe saprodaced ¥ ae ee oe ee ae 


Respecting the secrecy,of our Order. The great 
Architect of the Universe reveals not all his plans. to. 
us, but many.secrets.are knawnto him. Weare per- 
mitted to know what infinite Wisdom sees best for us 
to understand, yet we know.not his design for the mor- 
row, or what shall- happen next month. or next year. 
Consequently God not only possesses secrets, but ap- 
probates secrecy, And as. Free-Masonry is an imi- 
tation of the creation, Masons should imitate the great 
Builder, by keeping some things secret ; and they. have 
the high sanetion of the Creator.for.the secrecy they 


spection—the Hall, set apart for Masonic purposes, |inquired if the charge wastrue. The soldier confess- ‘require and observe! God -has.revealed sufficient re- 
and hereafter to be the seat of all the sublime virtues|ed his cowardice ;. whereupon, Alexander ordered him/specting his plans, to convince us that they are found- 
which ennoble and adorn the character ef man is now)to banish his cowardice or change his name; ‘ for,’ 


entrusted to your faithful Guardianship. 


Your former zeal and diligence affords a surejand it is not proper for a coward to tarnish it.* 


jsaid he, * the name Alexander signifies a brave man, 
So we 


guaranty that your duties forthe future will not be say, the name Free-Masoa, signifies a good: man, and 


ed in infinite wisdom, for the promotion of the happi- 
ness of his children, and his.own glory ; and enough 





of Masonry is divulged to satisly the candid mind that 
the system is one of wisdom, benevolence and philan- 
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thropy, which promotes the purity and felicity, whilst 
it does honor to human nature. 
My Brethren— i 

Let us renewedly engage at the aliar, that our lives 
shail be in accordance with our declared principles. 
Let us talfil this engagemeat, that ‘our ight may 
shine before others,” until we are * called from labor 
to refreshment,” and an entrance is given us withia 
the portals of the * Grand Lodge” above, which hath 
no need of the sun, neither of the moon to shine in it, 
for it is lighted by the glory of God. 

Go on, my brethren, in imitation of Him, who com- 
pleted the temple of the universe! Go oa to further 
conquests in the work of purity «nd benevolence, un- 
til the great moral temple shall have arisen in all its 
glory, and the * head stone thereof shall be brought 
forth with shoutings, crying grace, grace, unto it. 


GRAND MASTER'S ADDRESS. 


Brethren— 

Our new ‘ Masonic Hall” heing now completed, 
I have convened you forthe purpose of dedicating 
it to Almighty God, theGrand Architect of Heaven 
and Earth, and to the purposes of Free-Masonry. 

The ancient custom of dedicating, or setting apart, 
public edifices and Temples, to the Supreme and 
Eternal God, some Titular Saint, or for public pui- 
poses, has existed for so many centuries, that its pro- 
priety cannct at thistime be questioned—it had its 
origin in the early stages of Society, and has prevailed 
in every age and in every Country, and though by 
some, it may be deemed an unmeaning and useless 
ceremogy, it has not always been unattended with 
beneficial results. But among the Masonic Fraterni 
ty, the practice has been universal throughout the 
world. 

I have therefore under the authority vested in me, 
8s Grand- Master, assembled you, to ask your assist- 
ance on the present occasion, and to urge upon you, a 
strict adherence to those ancient rites and ceremonies, 
transmitted to us, by our Beok of Constitution—bear- 
ing in mind, that we are Members of that great Mys- 
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ing prescribed in their liturgy. Dr- Franklin one of|ablonde. Tbe. roseleaf tinted her lily cheek as a sun- 
the members, seeing that such a law would occasion| beam glows on snow. Her blue eyo’ were indescri- 
more disturbance than it was worth, said, that he|bably sweet, and her Golden hair fleated like drapery 
thought it quite unnecessary, * for.” added he, *‘thase| of gossamer, around a form more perfect and volup- 
people have, to my certain knowledge, been praying|tuous, than ever Rapael dreamed of Petrach sung.— 
constantly, these twenty years past, that **God would Often have we gazed, as she stood the cynosure of 
give to the King and his Council wisdom :” we know every circle, and wondered if angels could be so fair. 
that not the least notice has ever been taken of that Bat the sequel of this romance is more singular 
prayer; so that it is plain they have no interest in the/still, Yearsrolled by and Mr. W. continued a wretch 
Court of Heaven.” The house smiled. and the mo-/ed and solitary man. Bat the spell of the enchantress 
tion was dropped. was still upon his soul. He closed his stores—sold 
out his estates—collected his ample means and fol- 
lowed her to her distant abode, to make a new offer of 
his hand! She had just married a maa of high stand- 
ing, aware of all the circumstances, but incapable of 
" resisting hercharms. Poor W.! Then indeed, did 
ROMANTIC STORY. the iron enter his soul. ‘The deadly arrow quivered 
The Natchez Free Trader, relates the following ro-| in hisside.” His early love—his fluctuating court- 
" [ events, which the editor enys eccured ship—his triamph and the tragedy it occasioned— 
rong — y {the divorce—his years of misery—the new birth of his 
in Virginia some years ago, he personally knowing) yassion and its disappointment, final and forever— 
all the parties intimately. came crushing over him, like an avalanche, in the tide 
Col. F———, a gemtleman of high respectability of bitter memories, and he prayed for death! Wheth- 
and frequently a representative from his county, died, | ©" this prayer was answered we knew ac He pes 
leaving a wife, some sons, and a very beautifal daugh-| Ye wander broken-hearted over the earth; rang 
ter, about fifteen years of age. The widow, finding| ‘hing we do know. Ifhe be dead, ee ed, 
herself destitute, opened a boarding house at the|Yet* purer and nobler spirit never winged i's flight to 
country seat, and among her boarders was Mr. W. aj beaven: 
wealthy merchant, in the meridian of life, and a very nari 
fine looking man. his gentleman was the prop and THE INFLUENCE OF POETRY. 
stay of the family, gave employment to the sons, fur- r 
nished means to educate the daughter in the most Poetry possesses a paramount degree of influence, 
fashionable manner, and conceived for her a violent| ‘om the fact that sentimeats communicated in verse 
passion. On her return from school, he addressed |#"e identified with the very words through which they 
her, but she resisted alike his appeals and the impor- have been received, and which frequently, more thau 
tunities of her mother and friends. She had indeed, the character of the sentiments themselves, give foree, 
formed an attatachment for ‘a very nice young man’|Perspicuity, and permanence to the latter. The lan- 
in the same town, but he was not to be put in compe-|8"43e and its import being remembered together, the 
tition with the rich merchant, in the estimation of the|'™8truction conveyed is rendered more distinct and in- 
family. ‘The young lady, perhaps, thought otherwise. delible. The discourses of the orater, with all their 
Finally. however after two years of assiduity and deli- beauty of embellishment, ardor of diction, and cogen- 


cate’ gallantry on the part of Mr. W, and the combin-|°Y of argument, are recollected rather by their effect 
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tic family, among whom, Friendship, Brotherly Love, 


ed tears, entreaties, threats and persecution of the |than in their reality: what he has conceived and ex 


aad Affection should ever prevail—of an Institution, | family, the*fair girl stood before the altas and be ame pressed eo eaer ne yon we call to mind in 
whose advantages, you have just heard so eloquently; his wife. ‘The next evening a large party was given|!{S general bearings only, and repeat to ourselves and 


described ; and among whose me‘nbers, it is our pride, 
to be enrolled. 

INO societies have ever yet been formed, that could 
offer the same advantages to a community, as those 
of Free-Masons; existing extensively in both Hem-| 
ispheres, they can diffuse Knowledge, Science, and 
Virtue through all the world, like the glorious orb of 
dav, whose cheering influence animates all creation. 
** Each Masonic Government regularly established, is| 
but a part of one great Institution, bound together by | 
one fundamental Constitution, and administered, not 
only for the advantage of its own people, but for the| 
interest of the whole Fraternity.” And Brethren, what 
object can be more gratifying to humanity, what act, 
more acceptable to God, than a society of benevolent | 
men, formed for the purpose of relieving the distress- 
es of their fellow-men, for soothing the afflicted Wi- 
dow, and of rearing, and protecting the destitute Or- 
phans cast upona cold world in poverty and woe; or 
opening the Portals ef the unhappy Prisoner, and ex- 
changing his loathsome dungeon for the possession 
of Liberty. Such are the great objects of the Socie- 
of Free-Masons, and such the principles that should 
govern every member of the Fraternity. 

In the ancient ceremonies, uew about to be per- 
formed, the strictest propriety of behaviour should be 
observed, forit is the character and conduct of the mem- 
bers of our Institution, that stamp impressions on the 
public-mind. Let me then entreat you, brethren, so 
to square your actions by the rules of order and deco- 
rum, that we may on this occasion exhibit tu our- 
selves, and to the world at large, our devotion to Free 
Masonry, our reverence for its laws and iasiiturions 
eur determination te support its principle, and our 
anxious desire ‘to promote the honor, welfare, and hap- 
Piness of the whole Masonic family. 








Anecpore or Dr. Frankuin.—In one of the as 


there, and in the midstot the dance Mr. W. being |'? others, by imper fect imitation and in very incom- 
suddenly attacked with vertigo and sick head-ache, Petent verbiage. This, of necessity, must be far infe- 
wascompelled to withdraw. His young wife hang tor ta emphasis and clearness to the original compo- 
over him in the silent watches of the night, apparently SION, bn soigede th it were Spontaneous or elaborate H 
in deep distress and insisted on giving him a potion. and uw such be tne Case witht eloquence, much more 
She poured out a wine-glass fulloflaudanum. and he! will it be so with history, philosophy, and prose liter- 
swallowed it without knowing its nature. From some | 2ture at large, from which the narratives, speculations, 
cause, it immediately acted as an emetic; butlefthim #24 reasonings, can only be recalled in the abstract, 
stupid and wandering- His senses reeled. One mo- however fascinating es perusal the style of the writer 
ment he would lay motionless and composed as if on| ay be. Of these, the epitomised matter, moral or 


\the borders of the spirit world, and then he would | lesson, alone remains in the miad, which, being blend- 


shriek aud leap up convulsively, like astrong man ined with our stock of general knowledge, general prin- 
his agony. Mrs. W. denied all admission into the) ciPles, general motives—thus remotely becomes influ- 
chamber. At length he fell into a gentle slumber.—/eatial on our conduct and our lives. 

She then stopped for a moment over the smouldering) Poetry, on the other, takes root in the memory as 
embers—approached the bed—gazed at her sleeping| Ve! 4s in the understanding— not in essence only, but 
husband,and holding a heated ladle in her hand,calmly |'? the very sounds and syllables that incorporate it. 
prepared to pour a stream of melted lead into his ear, This every can testify from experience who, as a child, 
At that instant he moved, and the hissing liquid in- |S aught the songs of Dr. Watts, as a youth, went 
tended to penetrate to, and scald ont, hishrain, and| through Homer and Horace, and, asa man, made ace 
thus cause death withouta trace, fell oaly upon his/(aintance with the native and foreign literature of 
cheek. He shouted in excruciating pain, and the rev. his own and past ages. Of all his reading, that which 
ellets, mother, brothers-and friends, rushed in.—|e remembers most perfectly, and remembers iu the 


There writhed the still stupid husbaad, the lead _riv- 
ited deep into his cheek, and there stood the fiead 
wife, her bridal fillets yet upon her brow, the instru- 
ment of death in her hand and an empty phial label- 
ed ‘ Laudanum’ laying on the floor. The fearful 
realities ofthe case flashed on every one, and in the 
confusien of the moment she disapeared, and wes 
hurried forthwith out of the commonwealth to a dis- 
tant State. On searching the room an old French 
magazine was found containing the death-bed confes- 
sion of a woman, who had murdered nine husbands by 
pouring lead inte their ears. The faudanum and the 
lead, it was ascertained, she had procured from the 
store of Mr. W. a few days before their marriage, and 
the ladle used was part of a bridal present. The 
Grana Jury next morning fouad a bill against the fu- 





eemblies in America, wherein there was a majority of 
Presbyterians, a law was proposed to forbid the 
Praying for the king by the Episcopaliaas; who how- 
ever, con} not conveniently omit (hat prayer, it be- 


gitive, and the Legislature, being in session, immedi- 
ately decreed a final and absolute divorce. What ren. 
ders this case the more singular is, that Miss ‘T’. was 
| proverbial fur the blandness of her temper. She was! 


words of the originals, will be poetry; poetry in the 
fixed form of verse, from which it cannot be dissocia- 


ted without losing half its beauty, and more than halt 
its influence. 

That influence is further and incalculably increased 
from the circumstance that it is the business of poet- 
ry to invest whatever it touches with the hues of im- 
agination, and animate that which is susceptible with 


the warmth of passion ; at the same time never to de- 
part from truth; for if it does, it departs from nature, 
and its creatures are monsters, as incongruous in them- 
selvesas they are revolting to gocd taste. Noble fic- 
tions are not disguises, but revelations of truth ; shapes 
which she assumes to make herself visible to the 
mind’s eye; indeed, so far is legitimate fiction fon: 
being any thing distinct from reality, that it ean hays 
no existence without it, but it is neither more nor Jess 
than the fine ideal of reality. 
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From the Edinburgh Journal, 
THE NEPHEW. 
A TALE. 


One of the thousand of young men who fluttered, 
some years ago, about the French capital, enjoying 
its gaieties as if existence had no other fitting occu- 
pation, was. Alfred de Marsan. He was a youth who 
had nothing in the world, and yet knew ao wants. 
He was an orphan, solely dependant on an old and 
wealthy uncle for subsistence, and for prospects of 
subsistence. This relative was of very peculiar habits, 
and scarcely ever permitted his nephew to approach 
him, yet he duly and regularly honored the young 
man’s drafts upon his purse. T'o say the truth, Al- 
fred was not exorbitant in this respect, for. though 
gay aad fond of pleasure like others of his age, he 
was neither profligate aor expensive in his tastes. 
Accordingly, the two relatives got on very well to- 











MASONIC 





come. 
make. 


posal.” 

Halliers. 
the heritage of my uncle along with me? 
presume to blatne what you have done, for you doubt- 
less believe money essential to your daughter’s happi- 
ness; but you are concions, madame, that it ii not my 


gether—the one thaakful that he was not harassed by | uncle, but you who haveled on this proposal of his. 
any marked vices or gross exactions on the part of| YoU. also, can break up the matter again, and you 


his nephew, and the latter so well contented with his|#!oue- F . 
condition, as actually to present to the world the rare |the sentiments which she has frankly avowed to a 


You cannot, will not refuse my propo- 


successful. 


tempered. 
free. 


in place of my uncle. 


spectacle of a young heir wishing that the possessor | $'¥@M8et- 


of a hoard of expected wealth might long live to enjoy 
it in person. 


Suddenly, however, this comfortable state of things | 2" 


was menaced with a close. Alfred heard that his un- | 


thought the rumor absurd, but it spread and gained \as relate : . b 
strength by degrees, until at length he learnt from| Mothers every day, through an impression of the all- 
Madame des Halliers evidently 


Her feelings were apparent 
to Alfred, and he saw that her prudence only warned 
her of the possibility of his playing false to his pro- 
mise after gaining his own ends. 
was not a person of refined delicacy, Alfred, after a) hundred thousand francs, in place of the expected 
little reflection, said, ‘* Madam, I am conscious that,| eight. 
since I ask youto giveup for your daughter a fortune! residue. 
which my uncle's generosity would assure to her if|ter of the chateau to counsel, and told him all. ** This 
is a serious and troublesome affair,” said the friend, 
should bind meto the fulfilment of my part of the| gravely; ‘I am afraid Madame des Halliers is right, 
If, therefore, I fail to claim the honor of|both in equity and law. 
your daughter's hand, within a decent interval after|her part of this strange compact had she been al- 
my succession to my uncle’s heritage, I bind myself| lowed ; 
to yield up the half of its compensation. He is under-|sincerely, to go and marry Mademoiselle des Hal- 
stood to be worth eight hundred thousand francs.—|liers.” 


indubjtable authority that the affair was really settled, | 
and that the lady of his uncle’s choice was a young 
girl of seventeen, by name Mademoiselle des Halli- 
ers. She was said to be beautiful, but to possess no 
fortune; and her mother, a widow of a managing dis- 
position, received the credit of having arranged the 
match. 

Easy as Alfred was in disposition, this affair threw 
him into no slight alarm. He had been bred by his 
uncle.to no profession, and the condition into which 
he wonld be thrown by losing his prospective heritage, 

ssessed but few charms on contemplation. Had the 
old- man been likely to secure happiness to himself by 
the proposed step, perhaps Alfred, who really loved 
his uncle, would not deemed it right to interfere; 
but a, marsiage betwixt an aged and gouty cripple, 
and; a girl of seventeen, did not promise much happi- 
ness to either party. Accordingly, after due medita- 
tion, Alfred resolved to step in, and do his best to 
ward, off, the threatened calamity. He wrote to the 
young lady, Mademoiselle des Halliers, and, within a 
few days afterwards, called at her house, and inquired 
for her mother. Madame des Halliers appeared be- 
fore him, a.woman of forty, with all the marks ofshrewd, 
sharp, widowhood about her. Alfred saw at a glance, 
he thought, the character he hadto Jeal with, and 
he therefore opened up the business in a very point- 
blank manner. 

“« Madam,” said he, “I have come to you respect- 
ing the affair you have now in hand with the Chevalier 
de Marsan. I am his nephew.” “ Affair!” answered 
the lady, somewhat disconcerted ; ‘** I—I do not know 
to what affeir you. allude.” ‘+Pardon me, madam, 
you have an affair with my uncle, in which [am deep- 
ly interested—to the extent, indeed, of my all.”— 
**[ do not conceive, sir,” said the lady, “that a ne- 
phew has any just right’”” ——. ‘ Permit me, madam,” 
interrupted Alfred, ‘‘to say that I come here not to 
reproach or recriminate. I only beg yor to hear my 
statement on the subject with patience. Iam the 
natural heir of my uncle, and I kaow that, though 
he has always chosen to be alone, he also loves me.’ 

** We should always have pleasure in maintaining that 

feeling,” said the lady here. ‘* Madam,” continued 


Alfred, “it your daughter marries my uncle, sucha 


sal. 
| Madame des Halliers took her danghter’s letter, 
d, having read it, fell back in her chair in a reverie. 
She was, we need scarcely tell our readers, a woman 
cle was about to be married. At first, the young man/%°t necessarily of bad feelings, because she had acted 


d 


important of wealth. 
was moved by the letter. 


ever, that I and all my uncle's friends will join in an 
attempt to prevent this union. 
Whether we are not, [ know that my 
uncle even now means to leave me a third part of his 
fortune. Two-thirds only could fall to you, therefore, 
in any case, and there is a chance that none may 
In these circumstances, I have a proposal to 
I wrote to your daughter, before I interfered 
at all, and she caudidily answered, that death seemed 
to her little less_ terrible than this marriage. 
learnt, though I never had the honor of seeing her, 
that she is beautiful, as she is virtuous and sweet 
I myself am young, with a hand and heart 
Mademoiselle des Hallier gave no reply to my 
second letter, which contained a proposal that, for the 
good of both parties, she should give her hand to me 
i To you I now repeat the pro- 
** Give her hand to youn!” cried Madame des 

“Why not, madame,” said Alfred, “ with 


Read your daughter's letter, madam, and see 
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We may possibly be 


I have 


I do not 












Mademoiselle Durmer's society, forgetting-dogs, guns, 


chase, and the like, and bearing patiently all ridicule 
on.the subject. 
the side of her friend. When a chance did occur of 


But his mistress scarcely ever left 


finding her alone, Alfred was so deeply enamoured, 
that he at once broke out into a warm declaration of 
his passion. The young lady received it confusedly, 
took leave of him with haste, murmuring something 
very unintelligible about the necessary presence of 
her friend. In the evening, the mistress of the mansion 
took Alfred gravely aside, and questioned him on the 
subject of his declaration. ‘I love her—deeply, | 
confess,” said he, ‘*and would be happy in possessing 
her hand.” ‘Eliza is poor,” said the lady. ‘I am 
rich,” replied the gentleman. * These disproportion- 
ate matches bring repentance,” continued the lady. 
**In my ease such a thing can never happen,” cried 
Alfred; ** bat, oh! madam, do you think I am so for- 
tunate as to be regarded with a favorable eye by Mad- 
emoiselle Durmer?” ** Why, I think I may say that 
you are so." 

Alfred retired to his chamber, on that night, a hap- 
py man. His joy, however, fled in part with the 
morning. A letter thea came to him, and the writer 
was Madame des Halliers, who reminded him of his 
engagements with her. His mourning, as she said, 
being now over, it was time that he should fulfil his 
obligation to wed her daughter, or pay the four hun- 
drec thousand francs. Had Alfred not remembered 
this affair? it may be asked. H 2 had not altogether 
forgotten it, certainly but he had been in hopes, that 
as Mademoiselle des Halliers could never have wed- 
ded his uncle as the case turned out, and pad lost 


. Her conduct was only that pursued by} nothing, no claim would have been made upon him. 


Observing that she 


she wedded him, it is but fitting that some security 


compact. 


The half of the sum shall be yours.” Alfred then sat 
down and wrote a personal obligation for the proposed 


permit of witnesses being sought to add force to the 
obligation. 


in this agreement.” His manner «assured and eapti- 
vated the widow, and they parted with the full under- 
standing that she was immediately to undo her finely 
drawn net. and break up the match with the old chev- 
alier. She had no doubt of being able to effect this 
without even offending him. 
Madame des Halliers, however, was saved her labor. 
On that very night, the old Chevalier de Marsan was 
attacked with the gont in the stomach, which carried 
him off ere morning. He died. intesjate and: Alfred 
was sole heir. 
After this event, the young man, to avoid gaieties 
which his heart forbade him then to indulge in, re- 
solved to travel. He passed through France, embarked 
at Marseilles, visited Italy and its capita’s. and, finally, 
returned to Fraace. Summoned by a pressing invi- 
tation to partake of the. pleasures. ot the chase, Alfred 
did not immediately go to. Paris, but directed his 
course to a chateau, distant about ten leagues from it. 
The owner of the place was an old friend, newly 
married toa young and lovely woman. But, in the 
person of another young lady, who was resident at the 
chateau asa visiter and companion to its mistress, 





thing could scarcety be, without injuring herself. 


My uncle is long past the age when he could be loved 
for himself. You know that his money is the object 
‘¢ Sir,’? said Mad- 
ame des Halliers, ** I beg you. to understand that my 
daughter has afl the sentiments for your uncle which 
**Madam, I shall. prove the 
contrary. Permit mein the meantime to say, how- 


of this sacrifice of your daughter.” 


she ought to have.” 





Alfred beheld what he thought a far more lovely ob 
jeet. Mademoiselle Durmer, in short, caught our 
young hero's fancy and affections for the first time in 
his life. Her father, he was told, had been in the 
army, and she could not boast of fortune. What 
of that? Our hero had enough, and he therefore gave 


sum. He handed it to the lady, saying, ‘ This ‘s an|sacrificing your fortune. : 
affair in which secrecy is too much to be desired, to| know the-young lady, I think report spoke highly of 


But, believe me, madam, that without|riage with. your uncle. 
any such security, you may safely trust to my honor|course to, pursue, Alfred. 


Madame des Halliers had not been called upon to 
fulfil her part of the obligation; could she, then, 
claim fulfilment from him? The long interval which 
had elapsed since his uncle’s death had made him al- 
most treat the thing as forgotten, and himself forget 
it. And, besides, the old chevalier had only left five 


To take away four, would leave but a small 
Greatly annoyed, Alfred called in the mas- 


She would have executed 


an? she has your obligation. I advise you, 


Never!’ cried Alfred. ; 
“1 ‘see notthat you can do otherwise, without 
Besides, though I do not 


her, when, the rumor went about respecting her mar- 
You have but one. rational 
Go to Puris, and: follow 

it.” 

“Goto, Paris I must,” said the young man; “but 
for the resi—never, never.” 

Alfred: showed the strength of his resolves by seek- 
ing an interview, ere he left, with, Mademoiselle Dur- 
mer, and he had the pleasure of hearing a sweet return 
of love murmured:from her lips. He then started. 
For the first two days of his stay in Paris, he did no- 
thing but hold secret consultations with advocate after 
advocate. All counselled him to wed, else he must 
pay. It was with a sorrowfal heart that he at length 
went to. Madame des Halliers. ‘Ah cried the lady, 
gaily; ““myson inlaw! Well, when shall we have 
the marriage?” “Alas, madam,” said Alfred, “1 
should grieve to be an obstacle in the way of your 
daughter’s happiness. You know, madam, that cir- 
cumstances subverted all our plans.” ‘*Sir,” said 
the lady, “circumstances left you in life, and my 
daughter with an obligation on your part to pay 4 
certain sum if you declined her hand.” “ Ah!” said 
Alfred “when I wrote that engagement I was not in 
love.” “And you are so now?” “ Distractedly, 
madam.” ‘Excellent temper to be married in,” said 
Madame des Halliers, ‘But, alas! it is not with 
your daughter,” answered Alfred; ‘her I cannot 
marry.” ‘Then this obligation in my hand—— Bah: 
sir, see my daughter; what! pay such a sum to avoid 
wedding one of the prettiest girls of Paris!” ** Spare 
us the embarrassment of meeting madam,” said 





himself up unreservedly to the pleasure of enjoying 





Alfred, ‘since the chief consolation which I shall 
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struct his country friend in gome of the ways of the|trom that to burglary. and one night having imbibed 











have in losing so large a fortune, is, that I am so 
enabled to:pruye the depth of my love for another.” 
At this moment a door of the room opened, and a 
young lady burst in, who seizing the obligation in 
Madame des Hilliers’ hand, tore itto pieccs. Alfred 
gazed on the entrant with amazement. fle saw be- 
fore him Mademoiselle Durmer. * Eliza!" cried he. 
«Yes, dear Alfred, said she, blushing as she used the 
word of endearment, yet smiling in his face ; ** Eliza 
Durmer is Eliza des Halliers.” ‘Explain to me,” 
cried the delighted Alfred; ‘‘explainto me.” “1 
shall leave you to your explanation,” said Madame 
‘des Halliers, *‘ and I think it will be a pleasing one.” 
Alfred shook the hand of the widow warmly as she 
leftthe room. ‘I was the school-friend,” said the 
daughter, ‘‘of the lady at whose chateau you lately 
Jeft me. My friend knew of your strange agreement 
with my mother. Shealso knew of my strong repug- 
nance either to rob you of your fortune, or force you 
intoa marriage that might be displeasing to you; 
and this the more because great doubt might be en- 
tertained whether the compact retained any validity. 
You were invited to the chateau just after I arriv- 
ed, and 1 obtained my friend's permission to meet 
you under my mother's name. The result has 
been” 
** My happiness!” exclaimed Alfred warmly 
‘'And mine!’ said the young lady in softer tones. 
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THE MORALIST. 
oe THE TOSS UP. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘JEST AND EARNEST.” 








Tn the tap room of the Black Bull, seated on.a ta- 
ble, on which foamed a newly drawn pat of porter, 
were Tom Doyle and Frank Evans. 

They were youths approaching manhood ; of near- 
ly the same age and the same worldly station bat in 
aspect most different. Friends were they of three 
weeks friendship; and they sat at the tap room table 
talking of their affairs in. a confidential, friendly man- 
ner. 

Tom Doyle was known. by that unceremonious ap- 
pellation to a large but doubtfully respectable circle o- 
acquaintance. He had pas-ed his whole life in 
London, and the greater part in the streets of Lon- 
don. He had received such an education as the streets 
of London supply, but very little other. The shifts 
of poverty had given him cunning, cold, heat, hunger, 
thirst, contempt, ill usage, and disease, had given him 
fortitude to beat whatever should happen. He hada 
young look, and seemed unna ural combination of the 
boy and the man, the careless follies of immaturity 
conjoined with the calculating vices of maturity. 

Frank Evans had been brought up away from towns. 
Fresh air, green fields, spreading trees clear streams, 
were things familiar to him. He had not been accus- 
tomed to walk contiaually ia crowds, and tread his 
passage through lines of eager, unprincipled faces.— 
Money making was less obtrusively carried on. and 
the great struggle of one human being with another 
for existence was not so palpable. He was healthful, 
rather simple, not very industrious and of undecided 
character. Totally ignorant of what is called the 
** world,” he was about equally liable to be turned to 
good orevil. Hitherto he had been chiefly subjected 
to beneficial influences, but a three wees’ intimacy 
with Tom Doyle had not been without its effect. 

The intimacy was brought about thus: 

Doyle was one morning standing on London bridge 
with his bands inserted in his pockets, and whistling 
as he contemplated the departure of the Margate 
steamer from the wharf below. While so engaged 
another spectator placed himself hy his side and gazed 
on the proceeding with an earnest curiosity that con-| 
trasted remarkably with his unenjoying, languid glance. 
The spectator was Frank Evans. A conversation en- 
sued, by which Doyle learned from the cemmunica- 
tive stranger, that he had come to London only a few 
days before. that he had run away from his native vil- 
Jage in consequence of a quarrel with his parents, and 
that he was now staying with an uncleat Bermcendsey, 
who was exerting himself to make up matters. 

From this day Doyle and Evans often met. The 

















metropolis ; the latter undertook to furnish the money 
as far as his own resources and his uacle’s bounty 
would allow. But now an epoch had arrived in their 
intercourse. Doyle wished Evans to join the coterie 
of Ned Roper, an enterprising individual who did 
much business of an illegal but productive character. 
This he the more strongly urged, as he had himself 
resolved, after some scruples, to enter in the busiuess 
himself. To this proposition Evans objected, in the 
first place, that he did not like it abstractedly, and in 
the second place, that his uncle had offered to procure 
him the situation of light porter ata merchant's count- 
ing house, which might lead to a seat in the counting 
house itself, and that opulence and consideration.— 
They agreed to discuss the matter quietly over a pot 
of porter in the tap room of the Black Bull. 

“Why Frank,,” said Doyle, ** I'm ashamed of you 
—roast me to a cinder if [ ain't. What's the odds if 
there is a littie danger orsowith Ned? It’s a blessed 
sight better than being a muff of a porter in an infer- 
nal old cheating counting house.” 

‘Come, Tom, no bad language,” said Evans, ** you 
may be right, but I don't feel so sure of it. If I re- 
fuse to take this situation, my uncle will turn me out 
of dcors—that I know.” 

* And what of that 7” said Doyle ; other people has 
doors I s'pose. I'd pretty sooa turn myself oat of 
doors if it was me.” 

“Well, Tom,” said Evans, * I'll tell you what I'll 
do to settle it in one way or the other. We might 
talk here all night and I shouldn't make up my mind. 
['ll toss you for it—heads I go to the merchants; 
tails, I go to Ned! Lend me a halfpenay.” 

**T lend you!” exclaimed Doyle, * a likely thing I 
can lend you! 1 lost my last halfpenny at skittles two 
honrs ago!” 

“And I paid my last halfpenny for this pot of por- 
ter,’ said Evans, ‘*and my uncle has sworn to give me 
no more waless I’m obedient. Dash it I shall be 
obliged to go to Ned for want of a toss-up to give the 
counting-house a chance !” 

He fumbled in successive pockets with the view of 
placing his destitution beyond doub!. He found each 
empty until in the last of all—the left waistcoat pock- 
et—in the extreme left corner, his finger encounter- 
ed somethirg having the feel of acoin. He drew it 
forth, and displayed an old battered, verdigris cov- 
ered farthing. It had remained there unnoticed for a 
lifetime. 

* Ah, ha!” exclaimed Evans, joyfully, here is what 
shall tell us. Now see fair play! Remember head 


goes?” 

The coin spun in the air and descended on the ta- 

ble; it was head. 

“The merchant forever!’ exclaimed Evans. 

*« Toss again and hold your noise !”’ said Doyle sul- 

lenly. 

The coin spun in the air and descended on the ta- 

ble ; it was tail. 

** Ned for ever!” exclaimed Doyle. 

‘* Now for the last toss!’ said Evans. 

His heait beat fast—the room seemed to swim a- 

round with him—and his knees trembled. His previ- 

ous reckless’ calmness had disappeared, and he was 

wound up to an iotense pitch of anxiety. He did not 

allow himself to wish either way, or if so it amounted 

to but halfa wish. He tossed up the farthing for the 

last time. 

The coin spun in the air aad descended on the ta- 

ble; it was a head. 

** Damnation!” muttered Doyle through his teeth. 

Evans spoke nota word. He wag very pale, and 

his eyes were fixed on the ground. 

‘** Hang it, man,” said Doyle, ‘* you don’t mean to 

call the thing settled because the cursed old farthing 

came heads instead of tails—come, we'll talk it over.” 
* No, Doyle,” said Evans; ‘**I am fixed. I swear 

solemnly that if the result had heen contrary, T would 

have acted on it as rigidly. Our fates would have 

then have been one and the same; as itis, we must see 

each other no more. A dirty brass farthing has deci- 

ded my course of life.” 
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too much, he quarrelled with a comrade, struck 
him so heavily on the head that his comrade never 
moved afterwards. Tom Doyle was hanged on the 
Old Baily at eight o'clock on a misty morning, to the 
great amusement of a select company of both sexes. 

Frank Evans became a light porter, afterwards a 
clerk, and afterwards a partner. His industry was ex- 
emplary ; his honor was unimpeachable, and paper 
beariag the signature of Sterling & Evans was taken 
with as much confideace as that issued by the Bank 
of England. 

Great is the reward of virtue and striking is the pun- 
ishment of vice. Tom Doyle lies dead and unprayed 
for; and Mr. Francis Evans is alive and rides in his 
coach. Yetifon that memorable evening at the Black 
Bull, Francis Evans had been a little more persua- 
dable, or the farthing turned up tail, he might have 
been hanged like Tom Doyle, and might now he dead 
and unoprayed for, instead of being alive and ridiag in 
his coach. 


MORAL. 


Life isa brass farthing; and, in the toss between 
Fate and each human being, high birth and low birth, 
riches and poverty, wisdom and folly, learning and ig- 
norance, virtue and vice, are but other aames for 
head and tail. 
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THE GATHERER. 








Expenses oF THE War Systrm.—Give me the 
money that has been paid in war, and I will purchase 
every foot of land upon the globe; I will clothe every 
every man, woman, and child, in an attire that kings 
and queens would be proud of; I will build a school- 
house upon every hill-side, and in every valley, over 
the whole habitable earth; I will build an academy 
in every town, and endow it; a college in every state, 
and fill it with able professors ; I will crown every hill 
with a church consecrated to the promulgation of the 
gospel of peace; I will support in its pulpit an able 
teacher of righteousness, so that on every Sabbath 
morning the chime on one hill should answer tu the 
chime on another. round the earth's broad circumfe- 
rence, and the voice of prayer and the song of praise 
should ascend like a universal holacaust to heaven. 





* Hollo, Bill,”’ said the celebrated Tom Marshall 
of Kenutcky, to an old crony, ** What have you been 


is for the merchant and tail is for Ned; and here | drinking ?” 


The individual addressed, replied that he had taken 
a gin cocktail. a brandy punch, a whiskey toddy, an 
apple toddy, two glasses of champagne, and in fact 
enumerated the name of every drink in the vocabu- 
lary. 

2 Sir” said Tom, ina most mysterious manner, 
“do you believe in the transmigration of souls. 

Bill replied “that he did in « measure.” 

“Then,” rejoined Tom, with prophetic fury,“darnd 
if T should be surprised if you should wake up one of 
these days and find yourselfa grocery store !"—N. Y. 
Ailas. 





CINDERELLA. 


The origin of the tale from which this pantomine 
was adopted, is sufficiently curious. Jt was about the 
year 1730 that a French actor, of equal taleut and 
wealth, named Thevenard, in passing through the 
streets of Paris, observed upon a cobbler's stall, the 
shoe of a female, which struck him by the remarka- 
ble smallness of its size. After admiring it for some: 
time, he returned to his house; but his thoughts re- 
verted to the shoe with such intensity, that he reap- 
peared at- the stallthe next day; but the cobbler 
could give him no other clause to the owner, than 
that it had been left in his absence, for the purpose of 
being repaired. Day-after day did Thevenard return 
to his post to watch the reintegration of his slipper 
which proceeded slowly, mor did the proprietor ap- 
pe.rtoclaim it. Although he had completed the 





And at the door of the Black Bull that evening, Tom | 
Doyle and Frank Evans shook hands, parted and went 
in different directions. They never met again. 





London youth undertook with great kindness to in- 


Tom Doyle took to petty larceny, He proceeded 'so!) melancholy and miserable. 


sixtieth year of his age, so extravagant became hig 
passion forthe unknown fair one, that he became 
(were it possible for a Frenchman of that day to be 
His pain was how. 

















ever, somewhat appeased by the avarar of the little 
foot itself, appertaining to a pretty and youthful girl 
in the very hamblest class of life. Al! distinctions 
were levelled at once by love; the actor sought the 
parents of the female, procured their consent to the 
match, and actually made her his wife. 





BASE PIRACY OF A NAME. 


Passing along the right-side of Leadenhall Street, 
on your way to Whitechapel, you will observe a pot 
and pan shop of the olden time, filled with copper 
ketthes, gridirons, and every variety of culinary im- 
plement. ‘Inthe window may be observed a remarka- 
ble portrait of a very ugly man with a very dirty face: 
this is the original shop, thatthe original pertrait, of 
the original Dirty Dick. 

Dirty Diek-was a sort of Jemmy Wood in hardware. 
From low beginnings, or rather from no beginnings at 
ail, he contrived to serape together, by intense industry 
and perseverance, one of the first, if not the very first. 
retail businesses in London. Nothing was good that 
did not come from Dirty Dick: all Dick’s iron was 
Swedish, all his brass Corinthian! And although the 
old file was as great a savage in his way as Aber- 
nethythe surgeon, every body dealt with him, and 
would deal no where else, probably for that reason. 


| not without its wright. 





Epaminondas gained much of his renown at the fa- 
m: us battle of Leuctra; his own loss being so small, 


cedaemon territory with fifty thousand men. His 
success at this time, however, did net secure for him 
that regard to which it entitled bim. ‘Through some 
strange and mysterious influences the people seemed 
to have forgotten during his absence the hand that 
led them out from uader a foreign usurpation, and es- 
tablished them in their own power. ‘Instead of con- 
gratulating him on his return home for the services he 
had nobly performed in their behalf; by virtue of 2 
law forbidding any one to hold the sovereignty more 
than a month, they seized, tried, and condemned bim 
as atraitorto the country. Had he not violated the 
very law by which he wasto be executed, Thebes 
could never have resumed her ‘independence from ‘fo- 
reign usurpation. He made no defence to the accu- 
sation, but simply asked that his judges would inscribe 
on his tomb that he suffered death: for saving his coun- 
try from ruin. “History does not furnish a more gla- 
ring instance of ingratitude ‘than this—he who had 
heen their deliverer was now their prisoner, he who 
, had taught them how to break the rod of oppression 
|was now to give up his life tu the treachery of his 
‘friends. But the request he made of his judges was 
Tt brought before their minds 





Prosperous as was Dirty Dick, however, he was not | go clearly the persecution a:d injustice of which they 


permitted to remain on the sunny side of life. When 
in the fair way of converting his brass into gold, and 
just when he began to think of washing his face and 
retiring from -business, the vision of a shop precisely 
similar to his-own in every outward attribute, exactly 
opposite hie deor, struck his astonished view; but 
judge his amazement and despair, when at the door 
appeared a man with a face at ‘least as ugly, and 
much dirtier than his awn, who, stepping across the 
way, put into his hands a stariag bill, announcing 
himself asthe ‘ Real Qriginal Dirty Dick,” and in- 
forming a discerning public that all others were spur- 
ious! 

The litle blackguard beys who were accustomed 
to infest the emporium of the genuine Dirty Dick, and 
who were as good to him asa thousand advertisements. 
were now cruelly seduced away by his dirtier rival. 


were guilty, that no sooner was he pardoned than the 
sovereign power was again reposed in his hands. 

His sentence had scarcely been revoked betore he 
engaged ina war with the Thessalians, and the suc- 
cess which attended him proved his devotion to his 
country, and the sacrifices he was ready to make in 
her behalf. To assist the Eleans, he then encountered 
his old enemies, the LLacedaemons, near Mantinea.— 
In this battle the coutest for victory was long and 
douttful, and although at:times every thing conspired 
to d rken the prospect of success, yet still he was un- 
moved. With his whole mind intent upon securing 
the liberty of his country, he pressed forward with a 
zeal that knew no opposition, and with a resolution 
that could not be destroyed. While he was strivin: 
for the freedom of his country, his enemies were ea- 
ger only to extend their territory and their power; 





and the victory so complete, that he entered the La- 
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revolution we doubt not but he would have maintain- 
ed and defended the principles which were so dear to 
the actors of that trying period. 

To'those who are now engaged in military duties, 
or in active preparation for exigencies that may de- 
mand such duties, what an example is here set. Oc- 
‘cupying the highest post of ‘honor, his ambition was 
to beaefit the people ; though invested with the splen- 
dor of greatness, his desire was to alleviate the suffer- 
‘ings of humanity Like our own immortal Washing- 
‘ton, he loved truth. If the iteres: of Thebes de- 
‘manded the sacrifice of tuth, he was unwilling to 
make it; if it did not, ‘be was ready to put forth every 
rexertion to secure that interest. Temporary advan- 
tages may sometimes accrve to falsehood, but they 
are more than counterbalanced by serious and aggra- 
vated evils. Fle who wishes therefore to attain the 
highest possible good for ‘himself and his country, 
must, like Epaminondas, reverence truth. It is asterl- 
ing quality, and will surely give to its possessor « hap- 
piness which cannot be taken away. 
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(C7 Subscribers often write to us, that thev are unable to send current 
money in pa ment for their subscriptions. To remove this objection we 
give notice, that notes on the solvent banks of the neighborhood, will at 
all times be received at PAK, if sent through the post master, Who is 9 
authorised b law. 





THE AMENDE HONORABLE.—We are reminded by 
the last ‘l'ocsin of Liberty that we were in error in 
giving the aggregate vote of the Abolitionists of this 
city at 25! ‘I'he Tocsin, “thankful for small fa- 
vors,’’ insists that the actual vote was 58!! and tha 
the gain since last year is four!! The evident exul_ 
tation in this ** gaz,” in a population of **some 40,- 





000" souls, we would like to put down to the credit 


Customers were perplexed and confounded; and as} the one strengthened by the greatness and goodness | of an extreme ly thankful spirit if the facts of the case 


the business of a customer is to Jay out his money to 
the best advantage. the public soon transferred their 
bnsiness to the dirtiest face. In vain the undoubted 
original Dirty Dick protested and par iphed—in vain 
he applied his oil-rubber, and polished ‘his face and 


hands up to the blackness of Erebus: impndence, 
novelty, and the carelessness of the public carried 
the day, and the spurious Dirty Dick transferred the, 
business of his rival to his own side of the way.— 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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EPAMINONDAS. 


BY CORNELIUS D. ELAKE. 


Epamiaondas was a Theban by bitth, and a descend-! ; é parte 
° lsee his hand and hear his voice, animating them to 


ant of the ancient kings of Beotia. The success of| 
his armies, his own ‘bravery on the field of battle, and 
his triumphant death, have assigned to him an envia- 
ble distinctioa in the records of history. Unlike ma- 
ny of his cotemporaries, the character he sustained in 
public was the counterpart of that which he bere in 
private, the virtues he professed before the people, 
were the same that characterized him in his domestic 
retirement. 1¢ would requiretoo mach space to enu- 


the other weakened 
by the conscivusness of their own injastice an! folly 
Daring this engagement with the ’ 
I 
more worthy the high character he had always sus- 
tained. Charging with more than usual energy, he 
forced his way into the midst of the enemy, and while 
cheering his soldiers by this act of heroism, he re- 
received in bis breast a wound from which he died al- 
most without a struggle. His last words were: * J die 
unconquered.” 

The benefits which this bold and resolute warrior 
conferred upon his country are almost incalculable. 
Oppressed with slavery, he broke the yoke and let the 


of the object to be attained, and 


Lacedaemonians 


Lpaminondas never appeared more courageous, and 


! people go free—occupying a low position in the scale 


of nations, he raised her to an enviable prominence 
and perfection. While his name shall stand recorded 
upon the records of fame. the wise and good of every 
aye and clime must revere it; and as they linger in 
fancy over the tomib of the departed hero, they will 


virtue and to glory. 

Who can rise up from the contemplation of the cha- 
racter of this great warrior without feeling himself 
made better. To the American citizen especia'ly 
there is much to admire and love ia the life of this ex- 
traordiaary man. We see in him those sterling qual- 
ities which characterized our fathers in the day of their 
struggle. Impelled ‘by no sinister motives, no love of 
conquest, no desire to enlarge his dominion, giving, 
indeed, not even the least cause for suspicion that his 





merate all his more exalted qualities. A tolerably 
fair estimate of his worh may be learned from the 
fact that he was never known to utter a ‘falsehood.— 
When the Spartans obtained possession of Thebes 
he was very young, and much devoted to the study of 


designs were base, he boldly appeared on the arena of 
his country's warfare, and maintained her indepen- 
dence with the severest toil and trial, and even «at the 
sacrifice of life. “There seems to have been implanted 
in his very nature an uaconquerable love of freedom ; 





philosophy. ‘Thinking such a pursuit of no import- 
ance, and but little calculated to gain him an influence 
in state affairs, they spared his life. Shortly after- 
wards uniting with Pelopidas in an insurrection, they 
freed their country from the Spartan yoke, and held 


the sovereignty u riivided between them. 


and national existence was to him as nothing unless 
;accompanied bv it. The analogy of his character 
;and conduct to that of the brave of our own Jund is so 
strong, that we feel as though the spirit which anima- 
ted the one was the same that animated the other.— 
Had this great aad good man lived in the days of our 


; would 

- 

| Star, who appears to be 
| 


| 


warrant it. But the editer of the Northern 
a shrewd, intelligent colored 
man, says that the entire abolition vote of the city, 
was much l»ss than the number nominated for the offi- 
ces lo fill. 
geance. 


This is backing one’s friends with a ven- 
Oh, consistency ! 

We have not time to bestow other than a word on 
the pitiful insinuation, agaiust the institution of Ma- 
sonry. Wewillsum up in afew words the “ gain" 
of the ** old handmaid” in the “* infected district,” for 
the particular edification of the ** Tocsin,” he will 
oblige us if he willsound it abroad. ‘The “ blessed 
spirit of Antimasonry” has swept over the State. Of 
its bad effects, we will say nothing. Peace to the 
departed. We will only notice its ‘ blessed spirit."’ 
It has burned up the hay and stubble and rubbish. 
which for years was} accumulating among us, inthe 
Bradleys, the Bernards, the Withereils, the Giddings, 
and a host of other wortnies, whose names will occa- 
sionally be brought before the world in centrast with 
a Judas or an Arnold. These are some of the “gains 
which the ‘ blessed spirit” has brought as. Now, 
that the *‘ blessed spirit’ has dune irs work, the at- 
mosphere in and about the “ infected district” has be- 
‘come pure and healthy—Lodges and Chapters have 
zesumed their labors, none but the worthy are receiv- 
ed. Profiting on the experience of }.ast years, our 
doors are closed to Abolitionists, to hypocrites, to Dis- 
organizers, or to any other specious form or name 
which the * Enemy” may assume. The Lord out of 
{lis infinite goodness to our institution, has out of the 
wicked machinations of designing mea, truly made 





Antimasonry a * blessed spirit,” to sift the wheat from 
j the vran, to lop from the trunk those festerlng and 
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sail whic i sy: hat nothin is so unstable as 
imbs,, which for so many years clung to us.— | ed Aristocracy—and thi zg 
ct oa of the * deh from the * infected /earthly felicity—in fact, it haags on a thread of amore 


district.” Another year, should the Abolition * gain” 


amount to as many as four / we will advise our read 


ers of it, provided the aggregate vote amounts to the 
full number nomiuated for office. Our neighbor of 


the Tocsin must see that the faithful are brought to 
the Scratch. 





Artstocratic Notions.—There exists a great and 
fandamental-error in the education of our youth.— 
Thousands are permitted' by their: parents to consider 
themselves of a superior casteto their neighbors, be- 
cause their situation is placed beyond manualytabor— 
not by any merit of their's or their forefathers, but 
very frequently, merely by fortutioug circumstances, 

No other Aristocracy should exist. among a Nation 
of Republicans, than the Aristocraey of personal tal- 
ent and merit. Our Declaration of Independence 
most emphatically, delares. that. ‘‘ all men are born 
equal ;” and there is no doubt but when the great and 
noble chiefs of the Revolution put their lives.and eve- 
ry other earthly blessipg near and dear to map in ex- 
treme jeopardy, they.intended:to root out the false 
notions of Aristocracy, that one man was superior to 
another on account of his wealth, or that such wealth 


slender tenuity than the gossamer—and yet with the 
experience that thousands of our once happy fellow 
mortals are annually brought to poverty and the grave 
—the affluent survivor (who escapes retribution,) con- 
tinues to treat his indigent fellow citizen with con- 
tumely, even whilst he must be aware.on a moment's 
reflection, that any cause for-his aristoeratic superior- 
ity is actually most insecure, shadowy and evanecent. 





Horrisns- Murper.—Qur. city on Monday last: 
witnessed one of the mest cruek diabolical and cold- 
blooded murders, that lias disgraced it for some time. 
The perpetrater of the borrid deed, was a journeyman 
tailor, by the name of Christian Burke, residing in 
Beaver street—and the victim, his wife. The motive 
for the murder was a groundless jealousy, caused 
while under tle inflaence of liquor—he being a man 
much addicted to intemperance. The weapon he used 
was.an axe, with which he horribly mangled her. He 
was arrested and committed. 

Here is apother victim. of. the monster Alcohol» 
prostrated by its fell power. What a lesson it reads 
to both old and young ; had he not been under the in- 
fluence of liquor, it is not probable, he would now be 
|confined in a loathsome dungeon, and for. a crime 
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Stream Roats.—Peculiar care and caution appear 
to be used in managing the gigantic power of steam 
on our noble river, the Fludson. Some accidents 
have happened—but those have only been *- few and 
far between.” The Rocuester, commanded by A. 
P. Sr. Joun, one of the most vigilant and gentleman- 
like Captains among us, has been so well conducted, 
that, although she has been constantly runniag for 
many years, I believe not a single accident from Steam 
has occurred. Instanees. of this: praisewerthy care 
should be known to the travelling public, who may 
(as far as human prudence and foresight can guaran- 
tee,) trust. their lives.and. property.in, thie splendid 
boat with implicit confidence. A. TRAVELLER. 





((° The Syracuse and Utrca Rail Road‘Company, 
will ran three trains daily,between Utica and Syra- 
cuse, during the summer. The extra train.will leave 
Utica, daily at half past 10-o'elock, Ay M, 





The Postmaster General hes issued instructions 
that newspaper postage is to be charged upon newspa- 
pers, extra newspapers, supplements to newspapers, 
and the printed or written notices sent by the publish. 
ers of newspapers to their subscribers, attached to the 
maigin of the-newspaper, stating the amount due for 














rent could entitle him to triumph over the feelings and P , pg, ION 
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ern useful life,and sq far as this is valuable, every Profes: | asked -what instigated. the crime, the answer wilt be, | determined to carry onthe war, and the Mexicans are 
ored sion and Trade fairly carried on is respectable,.and so/« ]¢ was.done while under the influence of liquor.’ | making active preparations for another invasiom 
i is the toil of the laborer, if faithfully performed by the; How necessary is it then, for the youth to commence SURE. 
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: name above every earthly boon—all these and a thousand} Pantomines, &c. We understand it. is the intention Levee Noel ar aed teetieg 
| out of other “ ills which flesh is heir to,” are ever ready to of Mr. N. to leave it, open for inspection before leav- conn conan ——" ty wow 
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POETRY. 





A SISTER'S GRAVE. 
BY R. C WATERSON. 


The leaves by tranquil breezes fanned 
Ia summer beauty o'er me wave, 
While here, in loneliness, I stard, 
And muse beside a sister's grave. 
My sister’s grave! Ah, who can tell 
The thoughts that in my bosom swell, 
In naming one who was so dear ; 
While mournfully I linger round 
This spot of consecrated ground, 
And feel that now she slumbers here. 


Five years have passed—five changing years, 
Since here beneath this twilight shade, 
With broken sighs and gushing teara, 
That sister’s lovely form was laid. 
Five changing years—yet even now 
I gaze, as then upon her brow, 
And seem to hear a soft low voice 
That bids my very heart rejoice ; 
And then I start, and weep to find 
That that which blessed my ear and eye 
Was but a vison of the mind— 
The echo of a voice gone by ;— 
For here I see the loug grass wave 
Sadly above a sister's grave. 


Yet there isa beauty here. The bee 
Hums sweetly through the summer hours, 
And the soft breezes wander free 
’Mid bursting leaves and budding flowers ; 
And on the air is borne along 
‘The lonely wood birds peasive song; 
While the mild moonlight, like a spell, 
Slumbers- upon each hill aad dell : 
What woader then that to my heart 
This grave in which such beauty lies, 
Where earth and Heavep their charms impart, 
Should seem the gute of Paradise. 
Where Faith, with her sweet smile of love, 
Points to the glorious Heaven above. 


And often thus to this lone glen, 
I will, with thoughtful footsteps, turn 
Far from the busy haunts of men, 
THe purposes of life to leara ;— 
’Till laid beside my sister's grave, 
‘The same long grass o'er both shall wave. 





LIFE AMONG THE MOUNTAINS 


BY MARY HOWETT. 











The splintered, northern mountains lay 
All round about my mother's dwelling, 
All full of craggy hollows grey, 
Where ice cold sparkling streams were welling. 


Upon the mountains lay the snow,— 

Far gleaming snows that melted never ; 
And deeply, darkly, far below, 

Went sounding on, a lonely river. 


Upon the mountain sammits huag 
The tempest-clouds so darkly scowling, 
And winds in caverned hollows sung, 
Like unto desert creatures howling 


Day after day the sunshine slept,— 

Night afler night the moon was hidden ; 
And rain and wind about us kept, 

Week after week, like guests unbidden. 


And many a time the deep snows fell, 
In the dark months of winter weather ; 

And quite shut in eur mountain dell, 
We, and our lonely flock tugether. 


We had alittle flock of sheep, 

I herded them both night and morning ; 
My mother ia the house did keep, 

Her busy wheel for ever turning. 


What joy it was, as I brought them rouad, 
Into their pen, at nightfall darkling, 








———— 





To heor the old wheel's droning sound, 
Aad see the cheerful wood fire sparkling. 


On stilly eves, beside my flock, 

The sounds [ heard will haunt meever, 
The eagle rising from the rock ; 

The wind-borne roaring of the river: 


The gathering of the coming storm, 
Like far off angry giants talking ; 

The grey mist like a ghostly form 
Over the ridgy mountain stalking. 


I saw, I heard, I loved them all; 
My days and nights were never weary, 
Though many a passing guest would call 
My life furlorn, those mountains dreary. 


Would I were back among the hills ; 
Could see the heath and scent the gowan ; 
Would I could bear those sounding rille, 
And sit beneath the leanly rowan ! 


But our little fleck of sheep are gone, 
Like snowy clouds in moonlight flying ; 

And my mether lies neath the churchyard stone, 
With tong, dry bent grass round her sighing ! 





THE SLEEPING CHILD. 


A brook went dancing on its way 
From bank to valley leaping ; i 
And by its sunay margin lay 
A lovely infant sleeping. 
The murmur of the purling stream 
Broke not the spell which bound him, 
Like music breathing, in his dream, 
A lullaby around him. 


Itis a lovely sight to view, 
Within this world of sorrow, 
One spot which still retains the hue 
That earth from heaven may borrow ; 
And such was this—a scene so fair 
Arrayed ia summer brightness, 
And one pure being resting there 
One soul of radiant whiteness ! 


What happy dreams, fair child, are given 
To cast their suashine o’er thee ? 

What cord unites thy soul to Heaven, 
Where visions glide before thee ? 

For wandering smiles of cloudless mirth 
O’er thy glad features beaming, 

Say, not a thought—a form of earth 
Alloys thine hour of dreaming ! 


Mayh1p, a‘ar on unseen wings, 
Thy sinless spirit searing, 

Now hears the borst from golden strings, 
Where angels are adoring.1 

And, with the pure heliacal throng, 
Around their Maker praising, 

Thy joyous heart may join the song 
Ten thousand tongues are raising ! 


Sleep, lovely babe '—for time’s cold touch 
Shall make these visions wither; 
Youth—and the dreams which charm so much, 
Shall fade and fly together. 
Then sleep !---is pure and mild, 
Ere earthly ties grow stronger, 
When thou shalt be no more a child, 
And dream of Heaven no longer. 





CONSTANCY. 


Oh pale is that cheek, 
Where the rose flourished brightly; 
And cold is that heart 
Which beat warmly and hightly ; 
And the lip I have clung to 
The loathsome now presses; 
And the cold earth-worm strays 
’Midst those dark flowing tresses. 


Yes, the earth-worm’s the lover 
"I'hat twiues round thee now ; 

The rank grass waves over 
That heaven beaming brow: 
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Its dirge o'er thy head; 
And the screech ow! replying 
In shrieks for the dead. 


Yet thy soft image oever 
My bosom forsakes ; 

For thee my heart ever 
Shall beat till it breaks. 

This wreath I am braiding 
‘l'o deck thy grave stone! 

Ob! would it were shedding 
Its leaves o'er my own! 





GLORY. 
BY REV. J. N. MAFFIT. 


*Tisa strain on hill or strand, 
A flash upon the sea; 

The gleaming of a gorgeous band 
Through charging chivalry. 





“Tis a flower of tearful leaves 
That tells of sudden death— 

While friendship o'er the fallen greives 
And wastes elagiae breath. 


‘Tis a wreath of battle smoke 
‘Tbrown ruddy up to heaven, 

What time Bellonia’s thunder’s broke 
Through clouds of thunder riven. 


‘Tis eloquence or song 
In soft—or brazen strains, 
Sweeping a thousand hearts along 
In ecstacy—or chains! 


‘Tis a flash of wisdom's eye 
In council chambers bright, 
To guide a nation’s destiny 
Through, triumph wane, and night! 





‘Tis beauty’s pearl-eyed. sunlit-form 
On death's cold shadow gazing— 

Or rain-bow arches, aftera storm, & 
In hurried splendor blazing ! 


‘Tis death and life so strongly blent 
That mortals in the strife 

Krow not for whom the boon is sent 
Till they have done with life. 


*Tis cypress, urn and bust 

The mausoleum of fame, 3 
To lend a pile of buried dust, 

A never-ending name! 


EEE EEE 
UNT’S SOVEREIGN OINTMENT FOR BURNS 
AND SCALDS.—This inestimable Ointment is of 90 
great value and importance, that no family should be destitute o 
it, even fur a single day, its virtues are known and can be attest- 
ed by numerous persons in the city and vicinity of Albany, as a 
quick and certain cure. 

The most positive declarations as to the efficacy of advertised 
medicines are always regarded with suspicion; but without fear 
of contradiction, it is asserted with the utmost confidence that no 
BURN or SCALDcan happen, be the pain ever so excruciating 
but instant reliefis given to the sufferer: by the application of the 
Ointment, the fire is quickly extracted, and completely removed. 
This Ointment 1s an efficacious remedy for all soreness and in- 
flamation of the Eyes, Salt Rheum, and all cutaneous eruptions, 
Cuts and Cancers, as all pain from inflamation is immediately re- 
lieved by its application. It is also a never failing remedy for 
frost-bitten limbs. 

The Geuine is prepared by H. Metzger, 28 Hudson, one door 


west of Market-Street. 
D. SPRINGSTEED. 


Sold by 
Wholesale Agent of Market & Hudson streets, Albany. 











— APRONS, of the Degree of Arch or Master, el- 

gantlye ngraved and printed on Satin, as well as Diplomas, 

can be had on application to the editor of this paper. Masons 

from a distance, requiring any ofthe above articles, can have them 

a packed up, to thecare of any mercantile house in New 
ork. 
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THE AMERICAN MASONIC!REGISTER, 


Is Published overy:Saturday, by L,G. HOFFMAN, 


Corner of Market and Division sts. Albany, 


THE TERMS OF THIS PAPER are Two Dollars in advance. [free 
of postage to those subscribers residing out of the city, No paper can be 
sent unless the mouey accompanies the order, exeept it be through ap st- 
thorised Agent Where eastern funds cannot be obtained. we will receive 
the notes of solvent banks in the neighborhood at par. oF Postmasters 
are authorised b. law. to remit money in pa ment for a newspaper 

from postage which will be done if they are applied te for that purpos 

















The night wind is sighing 


back Numbers at all times furnished. 








